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STILL-LIFE DECORATION—PAINTING BY FRANK W. BENSON AWARDED 
MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN MEDAL IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND 
PURCHASED THROUGH W. L. MEAD TRUST FUND 


THE PRIZES IN THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


T the Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibi- 


tion of American Paintings and 

Sculpture the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan Medal with $1500 was awarded 
to Frank W. Benson for his painting “ Still- 
life decoration”; the Potter Palmer Gold 
Medal with $1000 to John Singer Sargent 
for his painting “ Portrait: Mrs. Swinton”; 
the Mrs. Keith Spalding Prize of $1000 for 
landscape to William Wendt for his paint- 
ing “‘I lifted mine eyes unto the hills”; the 
Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal with 
$500 to Eugene F. Savage for his painting 
“The expulsion”; the Norman Wait Harris 
Bronze Medal with $300 to Karl A. Buehr 
for his painting “Story land”; the Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody Prize of $200 
to Frank Swift Chase for his painting 
“Autumn lights”; the Martin B. Cahn 
Prize of $100 for a painting by a Chicago 
artist to Albert H. Krehbiel for his paint- 
ing “Wet snow in the wood”; the Charles 
S. Peterson Annual Purchase Prize of $500 
(for which an additional prize of $500 was 
available this year) to John E. Costigan for 
his painting “Sheep at the brook” and to 
H. Dudley Murphy for his painting 


“Woodbury.” Honorable Mentions for 
landscape were given to Lester D. Boronda 
for his painting “Isles of content’’ and to 
Tom P. Barnett for his painting ‘The 
road to the sea”’; for an architectural sub- 
ject to Ettore Caser for his painting 
“Roman nocturne”; for a figure subject 
to Abram Poole for his painting “Diana” 
and to R. Sloan Bredin for his painting 
“Young lady in white.” Honorable Men- 
tions in sculpture were awarded to Janet 
Scudder for her “ Running boy with cup,” 
to Cartaino Scarpitta for his “Prayer 
piece,” and to Ruth Sherwood for her 
“St. Francis.” 


Tue Benson Stitt Lire—The awarding 
of the Logan Medal to Frank W. Benson 
for his still-life painting and its purchase 
for the Museum from the W. L. Mead 
Trust Fund brings into prominence 4 
theme in painting not generally considered 
of high artistic importance by the layman. 
Arthur Edwin Bye in his recent book on 
Pots and Pans or Studies in Still-Lij: 
Painting holds that the prejudice against 
still-life painting is due to the predom- 
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nance in art of the classic tradition which 
has laid stress on the ideal. He points to 
the attitude of Dutch and oriental artists 
toward this theme to prove that it is as 
capable of calling forth purely aesthetic 
emotions as do subjects of a sublimer 
nature. 

“There is no essential difference between 
a still life and a portrait,” says Emil 
Carlsen. “Up to a certain point a portrait 
is a still life. Then there must be something 
added—personality, life. But to a still life 
there must be also a something added to 
make it a work of art—call it what you 
will.” 
Since the sixteenth century, painters 


have used still life as a vehicle for their own . 


emotions and for the expression of the lif 
of their times and their lands. With the” 
genre painters of Holland and Flanders it 
was an expression of the simple life of a 
democratic. people, the center of whose 
social life was the kitchen. A similar vein 
of realism in the Spanish artists made them 
alert to beauty in the chop-house, while 
their morbid nature made them find pleas- 
ure in the vanitas, a picture containing a 
skeleton and the accessories of death. To 
the Chinese and the Japanese the still life 
fitted in with their philosophy of life—the 
universality of the infinite, which gave to 
inanimate things a spiritual significance. 
The name of Chardin stands for a more 
refined French version of what the Dutch- 
men did, while Courbet, Fantin-Latour, 
and Manet—each in his own way expressed 
modern French realism—its indifference to 
careful arrangement, its freshness of color, 
and its luminosity. A new device bor- 
rowed from the Japanese was used by them 
in their still-life paintings to accentuate 
luminosity—a neutral background. Ce- 
zanne, taking the bowls and fruits which 
chanced to group themselves together in 
his humble rural home, went a step further 
when he tried to transfer to his canvas their 
inner realities. 

Though American art has had such men 
as Carlsen and Chase, whom we think of as 
carrying on the tradition of still-life paint- 
ing in our country, there have been other 
artists like Weir and Benson, who have 


STORY LAND—PAINTING BY KARL A. BUEHR 
AWARDED THE NORMAN WAIT HARRIS BRONZE 
MEDAL IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


made only occasional excursions into this 
field. Perhaps the artist who makes an 
avocation of the still life, puts into it more 
of the spiritual than the painter who de- 
votes all of his time to it. Whether for this 
reason or because of the intimate touch it 
gives of the personality of the artist, such 
work takes on a certain preciousness. Our 
Benson still life possesses this quality 
through the exquisiteness of its color har- 
mony, its finish, its gradations, its subtle 
edge relations, and through the restraint 
and clarity of its color. It has the lumi- 
nosity and decorative feeling found in this 
artist’s canvases of young girls on sun-lit 
porches and in reposeful New England in- 
teriors. His selection of a classic bronze to 
serve as a foil to a Chinese porcelain gives 
that same modern note of sophistication 
which is found in the still-life works of 
Carlsen and Dearth. It is the combination 
of all these things which makes Benson’s 
still life different from those of the Dutch- 
men or even of the French realists of the 
impressionistic school. 

The student of art will find many points 
of difference between the still-life paintings 
of Benson and Carlsen, but both arrive at 
the same goal in that they have given ex- 
pression to “the speech of lifeless things.” 
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Tue Sar- 
GENT Por- 
TRAIT— The 
Wirt D. 
Walker 
Fund has 
made pos- 
sible the 
purchase of 
John Singer 
Sargent’s 
portrait of 
Mrs. Swin- 
ton which 
was awarded 
the Potter 
PalmerGold 
Medal. This 
im posing 
full length 
portrait of 
an English 
society wo- 
man was 
painted in 
1906 or 1907 
and is typi- 
cal of this 
great portraitist’s best period. Though the 
Art Institute already possesses two ex- 
amples of Sargent’s work, “The fountain,” 
and a portrait of Mrs. Charles Gifford 
Dyer, both of these canvases illustrate 
other phases of his style. Here he is the 
brilliant painter of celebrities. 

Quite aptly did Kenyon Cox character- 
ize Sargent’s art as “a realism of elegance.” 
He chose the beautiful and painted it 
as he saw it. Royal Cortissoz points out 
that it was in Carolus-Duran’s studio, 
where he was in an atmosphere sympa- 
thetic to new ideas and not inhospitable 
to old, that he learned the secret of being 
technically brilliant and at the same time 
how to place a limit to his audacity. 
His balancing of these two contradictory 
qualities is well exemplified in our por- 
trait. 


ST. FRANCIS-—-SCULPTURE BY 

RUTH SHERWOOD AWARDED 

HONORABLE MENTION IN AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION 


Tue Peterson Purcuase Prizes— 
John E. Costigan’s “Sheep at the brook” 
brings to the Art Institute’s collections a 
painting by a young artist which shows 
considerable originality in technique. Fol- 
lowing those impressionists who see color 
prismatically, he has elongated his brush 
strokes and made them follow the con- 
tours of his forms, so that his technique 
plays a decided part in the construction of 
his forms. 

H. Dudley Murphy’s portrait of Charles 
Woodbury has a two-fold interest; it is, 
first, a sort of by-product from the brush 
of an artist who once devoted a consider- 
able amount of his time to portraits but 
later abandoned them to devote himself 
exclusively to landscape; secondly, it is 
a human document preserving the linea- 
ments of one of our distinguished marine 
painters. This portrait will some day find 
its way into a gallery which it is hoped the 
Museum may establish for the portraits 
of artists. There are already a number of 
portraits belonging to the Museum which 
could be used in such a gallery. 

These two prizes were awarded by the 
Art Institute Committee on Paintings and 
Sculpture. M. B. W. 


RODIN’S EVE 


SMALL marble statue of Eve by 
A Rodin has been lent to the Museum 
by Martin A. Ryerson and is in 
Gallery 26. Mr. Ryerson’s marble was 
executed for Dr. Paulin in 1886 and was 
afterwards in the André Schoeller collec- 
tion. Other examples of the small size 
marbles are in the museums’ of Dresden, 
Hagen, and Copenhagen. There are sev- 
eral replicas of this figure in bronze and 
life-size, one being in the Metropolitan 
Museum. The Musée Rodin has two ex- 
amples of this statue. 
Rodin’s Eve was a companion piece to 
his Adam. Both were intended to be used 
either to surmount his famous Porte d: 
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lenfer or to stand on either side of the 
door. They were part of a scheme in which 
several figures “in the round” were to be 
used and for which “The thinker” was 
made. Rodin conceived the idea of his 
Gate of Hell, his never finished master- 
piece, in 1875 after a trip to Rome and a 
study of Michelangelo. He was also 
inspired by Dante’s Inferno. He began to 
execute it in 1880 when he received a 
commission from the State to make the 
doors for the Musée des arts décoratifs. 
His Adam which shows the influence of 
Michelangelo was exhibited in the Salon of 
1881 according to Chéruy in Cladel’s book 
on Rodin. The same writer lists the Eve as 
having been exhibited in the same year. 
Eve was also shown in bronze at the Salon 
of 1899, and the small marble was exhibited 
at the Salon of 1889. 

Eve was the first full-size female figure 
exhibited by Rodin and was one of a group 
of figures which marked the beginning of 
his mature period. “The man with the 
broken nose” recently exhibited at the 
Art Institute in the Eddy collection was an 
earlier work, having been made in 1864. 
In the same year in which he exhibited the 
Eve he also showed “ The age of brass” and 
John the Baptist. Mauclair says of the 
Eve, ‘‘ All Rodin breathes in it. As in the 
Saint John we feel the effect of a definite 
conception of sculpture, but here the design 
is more spiritual and the scheme of model- 
ing simpler and larger.” Eve is a remark- 
able example of Rodin’s subtlety of model- 
ing and his peculiar sensuous delight in 
flesh. His Adam expresses the aspiration 
of mankind; his Eve, human frailty. Eve 
admirably illustrates Rodin’s tendency to 
combine realism and idealism, his alert- 
ness to all the nuances of the human figure, 
and his use of such a figure to express an 
abstract idea. 


THE ALUMNI EXHIBITION 


HATEVER the unique contribu- 
tion of the Second Retrospective 
Alumni Exhibition proves to be, 


when it opens on the fifteenth of this month, 
it can now be predicted with safety that it 


will be be- 
ginning of a closer 
union between the 
School and _ the 
Museum. This 
pause in the regu- 
lar routine to 
linger over the 
past, take stock of 
the present, and 
build for the fu- 
ture cannot help 
but bring about 
such results. 

The letters, 
which so far have 
come in from the 
Alumniin response 
to the request sent 
out by the Direc- 
tor for reminis- 
cences of their 
school days, show 
that what we so 
often impersonally 
speak of as “the 
School” is a vi- 
tally human organization. They record 
such things as happy days in Room 140, 
living quarters in dingy brownstones— 
the relics of Chicago’s pioneer days of 
gentility, and the assiduous dusting of 
books in the Ryerson Library to keep the 
wolf from the door. Scarcely a letter is 
without its reference to the relationship 
between the student and instructor. One 
letter tells of the student who wrote to the 
Dean before entering to find if there was 
any way of “dodging the antique,” another 
of the student who found the “ tight meth- 
ods upheld by one instructor not in har- 
mony with modern impatience.” The 
friendly help of teachers outside of school 
as well as in the class room is mentioned. 
Tribute is paid to those who have passed 
on. “They are not dead; they live in the 
consciousness of thousands,” says one. 

The various juries for the exhibition were 
given in the November Buttetin. The 
New York advisory committees are as fol- 
lows: paintings and sculpture, Karl Ander- 
son, George Grey Barnard, Louis Betts, 
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Emil Carlsen, Will Howe Foote, James 
Earle Fraser, Sherry Fry, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, Carol Brooks MacNeil, Hermon A. 
MacNeil, Bessie Potter Vonnoh; graphic 
arts, Harvey T. Dunn, Will Foster, Harry 
L. Gage, Oliver Herford, Lejaren A. Hiller, 
Margaret West Kinney, Troy Kinney, 
Frank X. Leyendecker, Joseph C. Leyen- 
decker, Walter Louderback, Neysa M. 
McMein, Ernest Peixotto; applied arts, 
Fred Dana Marsh, Jean McLane, Eugene 


Savage. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
HE Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition 


of American Paintings and Sculp- 

ture will continue until December 
10. On December 15 the Second Retro- 
spective Exhibition of the Alumni Associ- 
ation of the School will open with a recep- 
tion. Both of these exhibitions have been 
treated elsewhere in the BULLETIN. 

The exhibition of oriental rugs from the 
collection of James F. Ballard was opened 
with a private view on November 28. Mr. 
Ballard was present at the opening and 
spoke informally of the collection. The 
grand stairway and the spacious walls of 
Gallery 50, the east room at the head of 
the stairway, make an ideal setting for the 
rugs. Hung over the railing of the balcony, 
they present a festive air somewhat like 
that in oriental countries when rugs are 
hung out-of-doors on the balconies of 
houses or in courtyards on festivals. In 
Gallery 50 the rugs are shown in a simple 
architectural setting in which have been 
used the characteristic motifs found in the 
buildings of the ancient Persian city of 
Ispahan. Some of the long rugs have been 
hung on the walls and placed on steps, 
making it possible to see the difference in 
the play of light and shade when a rug is 
put in a vertical or horizontal position. 
The grouping together of all the rugs of a 
certain district will assist the student of 
art in differentiating the various types. 
The collection which consists of seventy- 
four rugs offers a splendid opportunity for 
studying the various kinds of rugs. Es- 
pecially fine is the group of Ghiordes ex- 


hibited on the east wall. All the four main 
classifications of oriental rugs are repre- 
sented—Persian, Turkish, Caucasian, and 
Asia Minor. The November BuLLETIN con- 
tained an article on one of the rarest rugs 
in the collection. A well illustrated cata- 
logue with details in color of the four main 
groups has been published by the Art In- 
stitute on this collection. 

Gallery 260 has now been set for a series 
of special displays arranged by the Arts 
Club. Their first exhibition which will 
open December 15 will consist of bronzes 
by the French sculptor Emile Bourdelle, 
who has been called the direct successor of 
Rodin, and paintings and drawings by thie 
French artist, Jean Forain. The latter is 
more popularly known in this country 
through his war posters. This exhibition 
will reveal him as the modern French sat- 
irist on whom the mantle of Daumier has 
fallen. 

During this month there will also be held 
in Gunsaulus Hall an exhibition of handi- 
crafts from the Artists Guild of Chicago. 
On December 28 will commence the annual 
exhibition of the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society. 

English and French drawings recently 
acquired by the Museum have been hung 
in the east and west corridors. The De- 
partment of Prints is also showing engrav- 
ings by Diirer and etchings by Rembrandt 
from the Wrenn collection, Dutch draw- 
ings from the Gurley collection, and early 
Italian engravings from the Paul J. Sachs 
collection, which are described on this and 
the following page. In Gallery 46 are 
being displayed Japanese prints, Setsu- 
Getsu-Ka—moon, flower, and snow sub- 
jects by Hiroshige, from the Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. 


EXHIBITION OF EARLY 
ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS 


T is the youth of artistic development 
and its naive joy and freshness of out- 
look that holds us with an ever increas- 

ing spell in viewing the succession of early 
Italian engravings displayed in the Print 
Rooms (Gallery 45) during December. 
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They are loaned to the museum by Paul 
J. Sachs and the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University. In the development 
of engraving they pretty well cover the 
period during which its working traditions 
were being accumulated. Though mostly 
by men of secondary rank with little crea- 
tive ability of their own, it is curious to 
witness the charm that pervades most of 
their work. 

The practice of engraving for purposes 
of reproduction came into use in the gold- 
smiths’ workshops about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Vasari credits the 
discovery to Finiguerra, the famous Flor- 
entine goldsmith, but there are engravings 
of the German school extant which were 
produced prior to 1460, the date of inven- 
tion claimed by that chronicler. It was 
the northern influence on the Italian en- 
gravers that made for the stylization 
that was their bane. 

There are two broad classifications of 
the Italian prints of this early time, the 
fine and broad manners. The former was 
evolved by the metal worker in his adap- 
tation of the drawings or paintings of the 
artists for his own use: cross-hatching is 
resorted to, and the result is similar in ef- 
fect to a wash drawing. The Nielli and 
the other prints of the Finiguerra work- 
shop and school shown are in this fine 
manner. 

The broad manner, the next step in the 
development of their style, is illustrated 
in the magnificent “ Battle of naked men” 
by Pollaiuolo owned by Mr. Sachs. The 
modeling, or perhaps more aptly termed 
shading, in method is very like that used 
in pen drawing, parallel lines being used 
with a light return stroke at an acute angle. 

The four Mantegnas shown are the broad 
manner at its best. Thereafter, the Ital- 
ians’ technique became a compromise be- 
tween their own and that of the northern 
masters such as Diirer. Giulio Campagnola 
did make some individual and successful 
experiments in the use of the flicked or 
dotted work, notably in the St. John here 
shown, but Jacopo da Barbari, Giovanni 
da Brescia, Montagna, Mocetto, Jacopo 
Francia, and the rest all became infected 
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ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST—BY GIULIO CAMPAGNOLA 
IN EXHIBITION OF EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS 
LENT BY PAUL J. SACHS 


by the northern way of working, and the 
Italian prints became the hard and dry 
work that culminated in the facile produc- 
tions of Marcantonio Raimondi. 


McK. 


NOTES 
OUNTAIN OF TIME—On Novem- 


ber 15, the anniversary of a hundred 

years of peace between America and 
England, Lorado Taft’s ‘Fountain of 
Time” was dedicated. The fountain was 
erected by the Trustees of the B. F. Fer- 
guson Monument Fund and formally pre- 
sented to the South Park Commission by 
Frank G. Logan. Mr. Taft was-commis- 
sioned to make the model in 1913. It was 
set up full size in plaster in the Midway at 
the entrance of Washington Park in 1920. 
The erection of the fountain in concrete 
was completed during the last nine 
months, marking an innovation in the 
use of a new medium for sculpture. 
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The concrete which is enriched by Poto- 
mac River gravel is the result of the experi- 
ments of John J. Early who sought a mate- 
rial which would combine beauty and 
durability. The peculiar climatic condi- 
tions of Chicago were considered in the 
production of the material. In the erection 
of the fountain engineering principles were 
applied in the casting and in the construc- 
tion of a self-sustaining monolithic shell. 
Howard L. Shaw was architect. 

Mr. Taft’s conception inspired by Dob- 
son’s lines, “Time goes, you say? Ah, no. 
Alas, time stays; we go,” has been realized 
after years of labor on the part of the sculp- 
tor and his associates. The details and 
various stages of the project have been so 
closely followed by everyone interested 
in art that they need no discussion here. 
Mr. Taft’s colossal undertaking will stand 
as his individual message to his time. 


Tue Cuitpren’s Room—The announce- 
ment that the Municipal Art League has 
decided to further the project of a Chil- 
dren’s Room is gratifying news. For eight 
years the Institute has been considering the 
installation of a Children’s Room, which 
will be, in brief, a museum in little within 
the parent institution, especially equipped 
for children and with exhibits of a nature 
that will appeal to them. To find the space 
for the room in a building already over- 
taxed, and the money to equip and main- 
tain it have been the stumbling-blocks that 
have kept this a project and not an achieve- 
ment. Now that it is in sight, we earnestly 
hope that more funds will be forthcoming 
from those who see the value of educating 
children in the appreciation of art, not only 
for their own sakes, but for the develop- 
ment of the citizenry of Chicago into an 
art-loving and art-supporting community. 
The work for children in the Art Institute 
has been carried on for eight years without 
equipment and with an undermanned staff. 
Now with a docent appointed by the 
Board of Education and the interest of the 
Municipal Art League, it is launched on 
smoother waters. 


Atumni Association—The chairmen of 
the committees appointed by the Alumni 


Association in connection with the Second 
Retrospective Alumni Exhibition are as fol- 
lows: entertainment, Mrs. Willis F. Pryor; 
publicity, Minnie Harms Neebe; dramatics, 
Louise Van Voorhis Armstrong; catalogue, 
James Cady Ewell. The calendar of social 
affairs includes the opening reception and 
dinner for the Alumni, December 15; tea 
by the artists of the Tree Studio Building, 
December 16; inspection of the School and 
reception at the Midway Studios, Decem- 
ber 18; presentation of two plays—Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman’s “Ephraim and 
the winged bear” and Louise Van Voorhis 
Armstrong’s “ Dolls” —on the evenings of 
December 19 and 20. 

The catalogue for the exhibition promises 
to be a unique one in that it will contain 
illustrated reminiscences of the school days 
of the Alumni. Mr. Ewell is editor of this 
publication. 


Art INpustry Lecrures—On Sun- 
day afternoons during January a series of 
lectures will be given in the Club Room at 
four o’clock under the auspices of the Alli- 
ance of Art and Industry. The following 
talks will be given, January 7, “Printing,” 
Charles S. Peterson; January 14, “Furni- 
ture,”’ Lionel Robertson; January 21, “Art 
craft needlework,” Elizabeth Wells Rob- 
ertson; January 28, “Interior decoration,” 
Paul Chalfin. These lectures are open to 
the public. 


Witp Fiower Lecrures—In connec- 
tion with the exhibition of the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society held at the Institute 
from December 15 to January 21 the fol- 
lowing lectures will be held in Fullerton 
Hall: December 30, 2:30 p.m. “The 
meaning of a flower,” Dr. Samuel C. 
Schmucker; January 2, 2 p.m. “The 
meaning of a fruit,’ Dr. Samuel C. 
Schmucker; January 6, 2:30 p.m. “ Experi- 
ences in a South American laboratory,” 
William Beebe; January 13, 2:30 p.m. “ The 
world of wild folk,”” Samuel Seaville, Jr. 


Tue Lisrary—In connection with the 
exhibition of the James F. Ballard collec- 
tion of oriental rugs now being held on the 
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main staircase and in Gallery 50, attention 
is called by the Ryerson Library to a few of 
its books on oriental rugs. The latest ac- 
cession on this subject is Der Orientteppich 
by Werner Grote-Hasenbalg, a work in 
three volumes, published in Berlin in 1922. 
The first volume contains the text, in 
which the general subject of rugs is dis- 
cussed in detail with regard to their manu- 
facture, care, purchase, marks of identifi- 
cation, and the characteristics of patterns 
used in Persia, Turkey, China, Asia Minor 
and other countries where native peoples 
use this form of artistic expression. The 
second and third volumes consist of colored 
plates showing over a hundred examples of 
oriental rugs. 

The following notable publications on 
rugs are also in the library: Die Ausstel- 
lung von Meisterwerken Muhammedanischer 
Kunst in Miinchen, 1910, edited by F. 
Sarre and F. R. Martin and in three vol- 
umes; Ancient Oriental Carpet Patterns after 
Pictures and Originals of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, with descriptive text 
by Julius Lessing, 1879; Ancient Oriental 
Carpets from the Imperial Royal Austrian 
Museum of Art and Industry, Vienna, 
edited by A. von Scala, with introduction 
by Wilhelm Bode and text by Friedrich 
Sarre, 1908. 

The Art Institute’s own catalogue of the 
Ballard rugs by J. Arthur MacLean should 
not be overlooked by those who would 
exhaustively study this subject. 


CuinesE Art 1n GALLERY 5—The instal- 
lation in Gallery 5 has been rearranged 


FOUNTAIN OF TIME BY LORADO TAFT ERECTED THROUGH B. F. FERGUSON FUND 


during the current month with the idea 
of especially augmenting the groups of 
Chinese pottery and bronzes. Examples of 
Sung porcelain and Korean ware of the 
same period have been added, also Chi- 
nese bronze mirrors of the Han and T’ang 
dynasties. An important landscape paint- 
ing of the Sung dynasty has been hung in 
the south end of the gallery. 


Cuances oF Appress—In order to facili- 
tate the prompt delivery of mail, the mem- 
bers of the Art Institute are earnestly 
requested to send notification of any change 
in address to Guy U. Young, Manager, 
Membership Department. 


Museum Instruction—Ten years ago 
the Department of Museum Instruction 
was instituted to supply a need that was 
beginning to make itself felt among lay- 
men of knowing the collections of the 
Art Institute. Since that time the classes 
have grown until now there is an average 
of two classes a day meeting regularly once 
a week, where those who want to have 
more than a casual acquaintance with the 
collections of the Art Institute and who 
want to know more of the history of art 
and develop their appreciation of it, can 
come and learn. There are at present 
classes in Oriental Art, in the History of 
Architecture, in Interior Decoration and 
House-furnishing, in Comparative Paint- 
ing, and in Art in England. A new class 
which meets on Friday mornings deals 
with The Appreciation of Pictures. More 
detailed information will be given upon 


request. 
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Beneractors—lIn appreciation of their 
gifts to the Art Institute the following 
names have been added to the roll of Bene- 
factors: George A. McKinlock, Marion R. 
McKinlock, Evaline M. Kimball, and Wirt 
D. Walker. 


Wirt D. Waker Funp—The Wirt D. 
Walker Fund has now become a part of 
the regular endowment funds of the 
Museum. It consists of $615,000 and will 
be used for a gallery of paintings in accord 
with the intention of the donor. 


Tue Kimpatt Cottection—The Kim- 
ball Collection, the bequest of Mrs. Evaline 
M. Kimball, has now become the property 
of the Art Institute. This collection con- 
tains twenty-two paintings of the French, 
English, and Dutch schools and is the most 
valuable of any of its size in the Institute. 
The complete list of the paintings is given 
in the accession list below. Gallery 27 
where the collection has been on exhi- 
bition for the last few years is now being 
re-decorated preparatory to the permanent 
installation of the paintings. 


Tue Scnooot—The following instructors 
in the School are represented in the Annual 
Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture: Karl A. Buehr, awarded the 
Norman Wait Harris Bronze Medal, 
Albert H. Krehbiel, awarded the Martin 
B. Cahn Prize, Leopold Seyffert, Ethel L. 
Coe, and Laura Van Pappelendam. 

A new room has been made available for 
the use of the Printing Arts Department 
in which the press, type cases, and other 
equipment have been placed. This room 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


thus becomes a practical printing shop. 
An additional class in jewelry has been 
organized for Saturday mornings. 

On December 15 the Normal Depart- 
ment will give its annual Christmas party 
to a group of children from the Chicago 
Commons. A Christmas tree with presents 
largely made by the students of this de- 
partment will be a part of the entertain- 
ment in the Club Room. 


Exuisitions on Circurr—A new ac- 
tivity of the Museum which has been 
greatly developed within the last year is 
the sending out of exhibitions on circuits 
to other museums. The majority of the 
exhibitions are those which have been 
organized by the Museum and displayed 
for the first time in our galleries. They 
have been sent to museums in all parts of 
the country, the east, far west, as well as 
the mid-west. The exhibitions include 
two groups of 85 paintings each selected 
from the Second International Exhibition 
of Water Colors, which have been booked 
by 15 museums; paintings by A. Iacovleff 
are being sent to 4 museums; paintings 
and drawings by Leopold Seyffert, to 8 
museums; etchings by Jules DeBruycker, 
to 6 museums; am exhibition of room 
models and mural paintings, to 4 museums; 
paintings by Nicholas Roerich, to 20 
museums. These statistics include both 
exhibitions already held and those con- 
tracted for future dates. Many works 
have been sold in the various cities. Three 
different groups of paintings from the 
annual exhibition are to be sent to three 


museums. 


Aucust—NovemMBER, 1922 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


22 paintings—3 of the Dutch school, including Wooded landscape with cottage and horseman, by 
Hobbema; Harmen Gerritsz van Rijn (his father), by Rembrandt; Waterfall near a castle, by 
Ruisdael; 8 of the English school, including Stoke-by-Nayland, by Constable, Countess of 
Bristol, and, Skirts of the wood, by Gainsborough; Mrs. Wolff, by Lawrence; Lady Sarah Bunbury, 
by Reynolds; Lady Francis Russell, by Romney; Dutch fishing boats, by Turner; Italian land- 
scape, by Wilson; 11 of the French school, including Bathing nymphs and child, by Corot; Pond 
in the woods, by Diaz; Landscape, by Jules Dupré; Woods (village church in background) by 
d’Espagnat; The keeper of the herd—sunset, by Millet; Nymphaea—waterscape, Bordighera 


(1884), A field of flowers in France, by Monet; Banks of river, by Pissarro; The stout poplar, by 
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INDIAN LAMP 
PURCHASED 


versity. 
ORIENTAL ART 


WOODBURY BY H. DUDLEY art, 48 continua- 
MURPHY—PETERSON PUR- tions, 20 miscel- 
CHASE PRIZE laneous 


Sisley; Cattle in hilly country, by Van Marcke. Bequest 
of Evaline M. Kimball. 

I painting, Portrait of Mrs. Swinton, by John S. 
Sargent. Purchased from Wirt D. Walker Fund. 

I painting, Still-life decoration, by Frank W. Benson. 
Purchased from W. L. Mead Fund. 

I painting, Sheep at the brook, by John E. Costigan. 
Charles S. Peterson Annual (1921) Purchase Prize. 

I painting, Woodbury, by H. Dudley Murphy. Charles 
S. Peterson Annual (1922) Purchase Prize. 

Special exhibition—31 paintings by Hans Larwin lent 
by the artist; 64 paintings and 3 bronzes from the col- 
lection of the late Arthur J. Eddy; 242 paintings and 
70 sculptures in the Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings and Sculpture lent by artists and 
owners. 


Decorative ARTS 


1 Irish sampler. Gift of Mrs. Katherine T. Hannigan. 
1 Scandinavian coverlet. Gift of Mrs. Harry Lobdell. 
1 French doll. Gift of Mrs. Nettleton Neff. 


1 Spanish desk, Philip II. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick. 

4 models of Italian Renaissance furniture. Gift of Mrs. Emily G. Chadbourne. 

2 Spanish vases. Lent by Marie Josephine Rozet. 

Special exhibitions—275 works in the Wiener Werkstaette of America exhibition lent by Josef 
Urban. 272 works in the Atlan Ceramic Club exhibition lent by artists and owners. 

Prints AND WaTeR CoLors 

Special exhibitions—7o etchings and 3 drawings by Jules De Bruycker lent by the artist. 47 early 

Italian engravings, 34 lent by Paul J. Sachs and 13 lent by the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Uni- 


1 fragment of Japanese brocade. Bequest of Mrs. Charles Hitchcock. 
13 Chinese rubbings. Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 

1 Chinese pottery vase. Purchased. 

1 Indian lamp. Purchased. 
40 examples oriental pewter. Lent by Edward E. Ayer. 

4 examples Chinese pottery. Lent by Miss Kate S. Buckingham. 

1 Chinese table. Lent by Russell Tyson. 

1 fragment, Kashan velvet. Lent by A. U. Pope. 

2 examples Chinese pottery, 4 Chinese bronzes, 1 Chinese painting. Lent by S. H. Mori. 

8 examples Korean pottery and 7 examples Chinese pottery. Lent by Russell Tyson. 

1 Korean pottery vase. Lent by Takuma Kuroda. 

5 examples Chinese pewter. Lent by W. O. Goodman. 

4 examples Chinese pottery. Lent by Samuel A. Marx. 

1 Chinese bronze Kwanyin and 18 Japanese prints. Lent by F. S. Colburn. 


SPANISH DESK LENT 
BY MR. AND MRS. 
CHAUNCEY MC- 
CORMICK 


74 oriental rugs. Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art through 


James F. Ballard. 


CLassicaL SECTION 
2 Roman stucco re- 
liefs. Gift of Mrs. 
Edith H. Hill. 


Tue Liprary 
175 volumes. 115 
purchased and 60 
presented, consist- 
ing of 20 on paint- 
ing, I1 on sculpture, 
19 on graphic arts, 
38 on general art and 
archaeology, 22 on 
design and applied 


SHEEP AT BROOK BY JOHN E. COSTIGAN— 
PETERSON PURCHASE PRIZE 
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EXHIBITIONS 


DecemMBER, 1922—JUNE, 1923 

November 2—December 10, inclusive—Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 

November 15—January 5, inclusive—Early Italian engravings lent by Paul Sachs. 

December—(1) Loan collection of European and oriental art. (2) Prints by Hiroshige 
from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. (3) Oriental rugs lent by James F. 
Ballard. (4) Manuscripts from the Institute’s Collection. (5) Selected group of 
Dutch drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. (6) English 
and French drawings recently acquired. (7) Prints from the Wrenn Collection. 

December 5—21, inclusive—Handicrafts from the Artists Guild of Chicago. 

December 15—January 21, inclusive—(1) Second Retrospective Exhibition of Works 
by Former Students and Instructors of the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
(2) Exhibition of bronzes by Emile Bourdelle and paintings and drawings by Jean 
Forain under the management of The Arts Club of Chicago. 

December 28—January 15, inclusive—Annual Exhibition by Chicago Chapter of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 

January 7—February 1, inclusive—Lithographs by Daumier and Gavarni. 

January 20—March 11, inclusive—Exhibition of ancient and modern Chinese, Tibetan, 
Mongol, and Manchu books under the management of the Caxton Club. 

February 1—March 11, inclusive—(1) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. (2) Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the 
management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

March—French portrait engravings of the eighteenth century. 

March 20—April 22, inclusive—Third Annual International Exhibition of Water Colors. 

April—Etchings by Auguste Lepére. 

May—English mezzotints. 

May 1—31, inclusive—(1) Annual Architectural Exhibition. (2) Applied Arts Exhibition. 

May 27—June 11, inclusive—Annual Exhibition by students in Art Institute School. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL, TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS AT 4 P.M. 


Dec. 5 Concert: By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
8 Lecture: “American sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 
12 Lecture: “The enjoyment of composition in painting.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
15 Lecture: “‘American sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 
Jan. 2 Lecture: “Little gardens.” Mrs. S. Helena Rosse. 
9 Lecture: “‘The enjoyment of sculpture.” Henry Turner Bailey. 
16 Lecture: “Chinese sculpture.” J. Arthur MacLean. 
23 Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
30 Lecture: “Art in harness.” Dr. James Parton Haney. 
Feb. 6 Lecture: “Prints and collectors.” William McC. McKee. 
13 Lecture: “On the collecting of Italian primitives.” Raymond Henniker-Heaton. 
20 Lecture: “Holland interiors.”” Hermann Rosse. 
27 Concert: Chamber music. By the Beethoven Trio. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock, 


until April 29. George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 
Six concerts of chamber music will be given on Sunday evenings beginning February 


fourth. Admission 25 cents. 
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